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that the mere fact of relationship would inhibit William from doing
personal injury to his uncle and father-in-law.

James was well aware that his departure would not be impeded; he
could easily have gone by day, and he could probably have made use of
one of his own ships of war; but some latent dramatic sense induced
him to observe all the operations of hazard and secrecy. He undressed
and went to bed in his usual manner, rose and dressed again shortly
after midnight (this was the morning of December 23), and with his
son, the Duke of Berwick, and some of the minor officers of his house-
hold and servants, he got into the pinnace of the Henrietta yacht and
was rowed down the Medway. It blew so hard from the east that the
going was slow and the tide had turned against them before they
reached the northern mouth of the Swale, and it was nearly six o'clock
before they reached Queenborough, where the Henrietta was moored;
they failed to find her, however, until daylight, as she had had to shift
her moorings on account of the gale, but they were able to take shelter
on the Eagle fire-ship, whose captain and crew were said to be "honest
and loyal*'. At daybreak they transferred to the Henrietta^ but the wind
was dead ahead, and they crossed to the Essex shore and lay there all
day; in the evening the gale slackened, and they dropped down on the
tide as far as Red Sand, where they anchored for the night. The next
day the weather had cleared and they had a fairly comfortable passage,
though they failed to make Calais, and had to put in at Ambleteuse.
There they found French men-of-war which had been stationed to
look out for them, and James actually concluded his voyage in a French
frigate. They had had small arms on board sufficient to repel any casual
attack, but the ship was small and the accommodation so meagre that
James and Berwick entirely filled the small cabin; provisioning was bad,
and the only frying-pan had a hole in it which had to be stopped "with
a pitched rag, and to tie an old furred can about with a cord to make it
hold the drink they put in it". But James made light of these hardships,
and ate and drank as heartily as he had ever done in his life. It is not
surprising, however, that he was glad of a sleep as soon as he got ashore.